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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Australia, South Africa, the United States and England. 
The result may eventually be similar to the break-up of 
Latin. The triumph of any one of these languages will 
be partly a matter of commercial and military supremacy, 
and partly a matter of literary supremacy. Even when that 
literary supremacy is unreservedly conceded to Sidney, Ot- 
tawa or Chicago, a knowledge of the idioms of Shakespeare 
and Henry James will, I like to feel, still be considered 
necessary for all good writers. Richard Aldington 

Postcript. The last number of Les Marges, a French 
literary fortnightly edited by M. Eugene Montfort, which 
reached me a few days after this note was written, contains 
an interesting article by M. Jean Catel, La Poesie ameri- 
caine d'aujourd'hui. He mentions the excellent work which 
has been done by Poetry and comments on the writings of 
Whitman, Miss Lowell, Mr. Sandburg, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Masters and H. D., whom he calls "la plus 
par j ait e artiste de tous." His article contains a long dis- 
cussion of the very subject which I have touched on here, 
and I find that several of his conclusions are identical with 
mine. He is convinced that within a reasonable time a 
new, vigorous language will be developed in America as the 
medium of expression for its literature. R. A. 

ART AND EIFFEL TOWERS 

The refined American tourist, and even the ordinary one. 
in Paris, believes it distinguished to confound the Eiffel 
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Art and Eiffel Towers 

Tower by a sarcastic appreciation ; when, leaving the Louvre 
galleries through the Tuileries, he discovers at a distance, 
piercing the twilight clouds, that thousand-foot-high monu- 
ment of French engineering. In this way he agrees with 
the traditional European intellectual, whose admiration dies 
away as soon as any structure does not look to him like a 
church or a royal palace, does not suggest something like 
gothic or renascence. 

Yet whatever is produced in a country by its natives, 
cannot, considered from a purely artistic standpoint, be in 
discord with the local atmosphere and in this way spoil the 
landscape, the skyline or the surroundings. That is the 
reason why, for instance, a city like Chicago on the border 
of its immense lake, with its edifices twenty stories high, its 
wide and endless avenues, its numberless factories and ware- 
houses, shall one day appear as a thing of beauty to even- 
body. A healthy thinker can therefore say, from today on, 
that Chicago is beautiful because it exists, and can easily 
prevision a Chicago style. Beauty is not a conception (a 
priori), but a result. 

What we call a style is only an ensemble of material anti 
sentimental details, brought together by temporary circum- 
stances on one spot of the globe. Chinese pottery, Japanese 
lacquer-work, the shape of oceanic shells, Greek mythology 
and the rose-color preferred by a Dubarry — here are some 
elements of what we call rococo. Who can make me be- 
lieve that at^ome future day New York manner or Wil- 
sonian style will not, just as officially and as seriously, mean 
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POETRY : A Ma g a z i n e o j /' e r s e 

past fashions of vases, hats, mansions or pianos, just as do 
the names of Queen Anne or Louis XIII? A cathedral, 
while in construction, represented a long and expensive at- 
tempt of geometers, melters, masons, carpenters, wood- and 
stone-carvers, blacksmiths, glassmakers and so on, to termi- 
nate a work worthy of its purpose, the adoration of a Su- 
preme Being. It happened not until long afterward that 
such a Christian temple became a worldly example of archi- 
tectural perfection. 

In our days people seem to believe that its execution is 
due to a convention between a tyrant of good taste and his 
obedient subjects; and also that God-houses like those of 
Chartres, London, Reims, Canterbury or Numberg were 
always old. 

The truth is that an original popular monument of any 
period of human history, whatever can have been the rea- 
sons for its conception, changes, as necessarily as insensibly, 
into an accomplished type of a catalogued mode of aesthetic. 
Think of the Pyramids with their funereal purpose, or of 
the Roman Coliseum with its sport-object — a circus. 

A modern structure like the Eiffel Tower belongs as 
naturally to its growing metropolis as a tree to a forest. 
Having been finished in a rather limited amount of time, 
which seems in favor of the harmonious unity of the whole, 
it is in its right and permanent place, and will every future 
day be more so, inasmuch as its direct neighborhood has the 
benefit of its graceful, solid, predominating lines and mass. 
At the end of the Middle Ages Notre Dame, an achievement 
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Art and Eiffel Towers 

which took not less than seventy years, acted not differently 
on the crowd and on its habits of building. 

"Let us hurry," wrote the most striking of all contempo- 
rary French poets, Guillaume Apollinaire, who died during 
the war, "Let us hurry to love the little train, with its 
blinking engine, running through the valley. If tomorrow 
it shall be ancient, everybody will be able to admire it." 
What strange power prohibits us from discovering an incon- 
testable right to beauty among the creations of our time? 
Do we imagine this century to be as mediocre as often we 
are ourselves? Fritz R. Vanderpyl 

REVIEWS 

CELESTIAL JAZZ 

The Golden Whales of California and Other Rhymes in the 
American Language, by Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan Co. 
The carpers mutter in their throats that Lindsay is fin- 
ished, and then he answers with a book like this! A book 
dripping with dew and honey, and musical with bells — honey 
of Sangamon, of California, of Hymettus if you will; silver 
bells, golden bells, jazz bells, cow bells, church bells, all the 
bells that jingle and jangle and chime across our plains and 
lakes and mountains from Plymouth to San Diego ! 

The book speaks with more authority than most of us are 
aware, for it lifts history from fact to fiction, gives it a 
glamour. And from the days of Homer — nay, long before — 
until now, history has followed the glamour and poets have 
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